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I DRIFTED INTO STENOGRAPHY 


Once she'd intended to become a newspaper woman, but the Fourth 
Estate could not now lure her away from her secretarial career 


By GRACE H. GOO 


. IS funny how people drift into careers 
[ a; had no original intention of following 
that of journalism. | 

have always harbored a secret ambition of be 
woman and working on 
and then, perhaps, 
later writing magazine articles. I have always 
had a great desire to meet people, make con- 
tacts, learn about the living conditions and 
habits of people, learn their likes and dislikes, 
and write about them. Back in high school | 
studied shorthand and _ typing, subjects 
which I believed to be essential and necessary, 


I chose a profession 
coming a newspaper! 
the staff of a newspaper 


two 


in the case of typing, in newspaper work. Little 
did I realize then that the knowledge of these 
two subjects was to be the beginning of 
another career for me 

Like all young people, I had planned to go on 
to college to prepare for my “life work.” But 
this was not to be. My parents were unable to 
send me to college and I was informed that I 
must go to work. This was a big disappoint 
ment and, because I realized the expense, work, 
and worry expended on me by my parents, I 
resigned myself to the fact that I must forego 
all thoughts of attending college for a while 
I say at that time I cer 
tainly had no intention of giving up my plans 
had friends who 


ior a | ik oa becaus« 


to be a newspaper woman. I 
worked for a year and saved enough to pay 
their expenses for one year, and then 
worked another year and attended college the 
next, and so on. Why couldn't I do the same? 
I might do better than they—I might even 
save enough money for college and still be 
able to contribute to the family coffers, which 
I felt was expected of me, although this was 
not outwardly demanded of me then. Well, 
these young dreams. So, although 
keenly disappointed, I was not discouraged. 


college 


were my 


IT was natural, then, | suppose, that I should 
drift into stenography because of my knowl 
edge of shorthand and typing. I secured my 
first job immediately upon my graduation from 
high school, as a “script girl” in a local theatre, 


where a stock company had been engaged tor 


about twelve weeks. This was an entirely new 
and different 
consisted of typing scripts and 
that were sponsored. The typing of scripts is 
just a straight copying job, but the typing of 
lo make an 
error or to omit a line and con 
fusion during rehearsals of a play. However 
I was quick to learn and had no difficulty. This 
position offered no encouragement as to pro 
advancement, and the remuneration 
But from the very beginning 
I recognized the possibilities of fulfilling my 
desire to meet people and make interesting and 
was given the rare privi 


experience for me. My duties 


“parts” of plays 


“parts” is an intricate assignment 
means delay 


motion of 


was very small 


valuable contacts. | 
lege of getting acquainted with the players, of 
hosen few” to sit in on re- 


being among the 
hearsals, of being the only outsider to see the 
actual performances from backstage 


I WAS only fresh from high school then, but 
was, I realized the value of such 


I found out what a confining ex 


young as | 


associations 


istence I had been living—seeing the same 
faces, the same things, and talking about the 
same subjects day in and day out. The result 
was that I spent every spare moment at the 
theatre with the players. I watched with keen 
interest and respect the lever handiwork of 


the scenic artist, talked with him and learned 
more about lights and effects on a stage than 
I would or could learn if I read a dozen books 


levt ¢} 


on the subject. I invaded the prop room and 


engaged in conversation with the “prop man.’ 
I looked on admiringly as the actors and ac 
tresses deftly applied their theatrical make-up 

All this glamour and fascination intrigued me 
so that it caused me to forget, that is, while the 
thrill lasted, my aspirations to be a journalist 
But this was not to last—as all good things 
are only transitory—and I was brought bach 
down to earth with a thud. The stock com 
pany left, to seek further uurels in another 
locality, and I was without a job. My thoughts 
There 


turned back to preparation for college 














was no tuition—yet I was not discouraged. | 
had had so much crowded into my life in the 
twelve weeks I spent with the stage players 
that the broadening effects of my experience 
with them were still fresh in my mind and I 
had no time for disheartening thoughts 


AGAIN I went in search of employment. In 
a few weeks | secured a position in a commis 
sion merchant's office, a job as a stenographer 
Like my former position, this one offered little 
in remuneration and absolutely no future. But 
it proved to be another “open sesame” for 
meeting people—this time a different class of 
people. My employer was secretary of the 
local Rotary Club, in addition to being a com 
mission merchant. Consequently, I was con 
stantly meeting people from other localities 
and countries, including nationally and inter- 
nationally known Rotarians 

But I did not remain in this position very 
long, since, in my own resourcefulness and 
eagerness to get ahead, I secured another 
stenographic position, in a life insurance office, 
where the salary was more adequate than the 
salaries of my two previous positions put to- 
gether The work was new to me and tre 
mendously interesting. It was here I began to 
recognize the possibilities and opportunities for 
advancement in the field of stenography. I be- 
came absorbed in my work and liked it. Jour 
nalism remained in the background—it had by 
this time become secondary, but by no means 
entirely obliterated from my mind 
PRE\ IOUS to this, I could not conceive of a 
stenographer’s life as being very interesting 
Form letters and financial statements to be 
typed, bills to be paid or sent out—just a lot 
of monotonous routine work from eight in the 
morning to four in the afternoon No 
thing new, everything 
done on schedule time 
Tap, tap, tap of a 
typewriter, messy 
carbon papers, curves 
and strokes in a short- 
hand pad. What is in- 
teresting in all this? 
Nothing, I must ad 
mit, if you think of 
stenography only as 
a job. There is many a secretary, bookkeeper, 
or office manager who, at times, has hated her 
work because of the methodical manner in 
which it is conducted. There has probably been 
a time when you've been scornful of yourself 
for being a business girl 

But stenography is more than just a job. It 
is more than just taking dictation and then 
transcribing it on a noisy typewriter. It is a 
career. Stenography is an ever-interesting field ; 
at least I have found it so. I have changed 
places of employment some four or five times. 


Only $100 Still to Go! 
in our GREGG WRITER British War Re- 


lief Fund drive. Your contribution will put 
us over the top! If you have not yet sent 
in your dollar, quarter, or dime, do it to- 
day. If you have, do it again! Let’s make it 
a real Thanksgiving offering. Mr. Bowle. 
the Treasurer, is waiting to hear from you. 
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Do not misunderstand me Unsatisfactory 
work on my part has never been the reason 
for my changing positions. My work has al- 
ways been of the best caliber and, each time | 
made a move, it was to take a position more 
attractive than the previous one. I find it very 
desirable to change places of employment occa- 
sionally, especially when I am working only 
for one person. It keeps me constantly learning 
new things and meeting different types of 


pec yple 


J AM NOW a stenographer in a large agri 
cultural experiment station, a Federal institu- 
tion. There was a time when I had a vague 
idea that the term meant only 
farming and grazing. I thought that only 


agriculture” 


farmers and cattlemen were concerned with 
agricultural organizations. I have discovered 
since how little I knew about the work of an 
agricultural establishment. The personnel of 
this station numbers over a hundred, and the 
work embodies such agricultural problems as 
pathology, parasitology, chemistry, soil science, 


nutrition, agronomy, horticulture, marketing 
poultry and animal husbandry, as well as 
other allied subjects. I almost feel that I am 


1 college. I never knew 


getting an education 1 
before the wide scope of the activities of such 
an organization 

My duties are not those one would find in a 
commercial office. My work is not confined 
to correspondence [There are no invoices or 
bills to send out or form letters to prepare 
Instead, there are interesting manuscripts, 
radio talks, news articles, and field reports to 
be taken in dictation (besides the regular cor 
respondence about a dozen new or differ 
ent subjects each day. True, there is the usual 
amount of routine work, such as_ send 
ing out agricultural bulletins answering 
phone calls, and send- 
ing out notices of 
meetings; but this ts 
offset by the numer 
ous interesting peo 
ple I meet daily, the 
marvelous education | 
am acquiring through 
contacts with _ the 
well-informed men in 
their own scientifix 
fields, as well as the wonderful slant on human 
nature I am gaining as I meet and talk to in 
dividuals from my own town and others who 


come from the Orient and even far-away 
Africa 


GLAMOUR? Perhaps not the glamour of the 
footlights, or the thrill of adventure such as a 
reporter would experience. But certainly the 
knowledge and experience reaped through hu 
man contacts and the education earned by per 
forming this type of work cannot be over 
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estimated. As a ste- 
nographer, I am re- 
sponsible for no one 
but myself and the 
caliber of the work 
[ turn out. When I 
put my work away 
at the end of the day, 
the hours of which 
are longer than that 
of, say, a_ school 
teacher's, I also put 
out of my mind the 
cares of an office un 
til the beginning of 
a new day. My per 
sonal life is my own 
business so long as 
the character of my 
work is above ques 
tioning and so long 
as I work cheerfully 
and willingly. Ther 
are no restrictions or 
petty regulations to 
be adhered to re 
garding dress and be 
havior. I account to 
no one but myself 


{ LIKI stenography 
because [ am con 
tinually encountering 
persons whose minds 
are keener and quick 
er, and better trained 
than mine. It is a 
hallenge, unceasing 
ind=s increasing to 
keep alert and abreast 
t the times or be 
uutdistanced 
Stenography, thie 
areer I “drifted in 
to,” has given me a 
sense of financial in 
dependence some 
thing I would not 
want to relinquish 
now. It has not only 
made me independent 
if my family but has 
nabled me to assist 
my family each 
month by a regular 
ontribution towards 
the support of two 


younger children 


TODAY, | wonder 
if T could have done 
is well in the field 
of journalism had I 


yore ahead to col 








Private Paul Piazza, 28th Infantry 
Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


“Hia-Gregga” 
By PAUL PIAZZA 


Y the banks of the Niagara, 

By Ontario's big sea water. 

Once lived old Nokomis Switzer 
Teacher for the great white father, 
Teacher of the art of shorthand. 

Heap big medicine, the shorthand 
Not so long as is the longhand, 
Nor as easy as the longhand, 

But big medicine hot stuff! 


Everyday with him assembled 

When there was no snow to shovel 
Youths from all the tribes assembled 
With their notebooks, with their pencils, 
Waiting all to take a letter 

Take a letter to a “Dear Sir” 

Or, as sometimes else he haddem 

Take a letter to “Dear Madam.” 

Either one .. . they knew their stuff! 


Everyday from late in Autumn 

Bits of knowledge they did soak, 

As Nokomis Switzer taughtem 

How to make the blend and stroke. 

How to make the upstroke upward; 

How to make the downstroke downward: 
Not to make the downstroke upward 
Not to make the upstroke downward; 
That n-u-f for “enough’s” enough! 


Tried his best to drive word endings 
Through each and every thickened skull 
Brief word forms and ten-den blendings, 
Beginnings analogical— 

Till Nokomis cried, “The bummers! 
Make ‘em cooks or make ‘em plumbers 
Or wood hewers, or water toters— 

Keep ‘em out of my headquarters!” 
(Drop the r.) Enough’s enough! 
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lege. | am by no 
means satished with 
my position, not be 
cause it is not a 
good job but becaus« 
my desire for some 
thing bigger and bet 
ter than what I have 
is insatiable, and be 
cause stenography 1s 
a tremendously wide 
held of activity. And 
somewhere ahead is a 
bigger and better job 
that | would like to 
tackle. But I won 
der if I could have 
done as well or half 
as well in journalism 


I WOULD like to 
have the experience 
t working ina news 
paper ofhce—the one 
type ol vork | orig 
nally wanted to d 
ind have not tried 
| have worked tn a 
ymmission mer 
lants oftce im a 
theater stock com 
pany, in a life insur 
ance company, i 
two other Federal 
thces, and now |! 
im in 2" agricultural 
xperin‘ent station 


How different from 
uurnalism all this ts 


And eacl ob was 
filled with new and 
rviqqyue experiences, 
ill ot which has not 


lessened my interest 
in newspaper work 

Someday, perhaps | 
might persuade an 
editor to let me work 
m the staff of his 
paper temporarily 
that is—but I cer 
tainly have no in 
tention of giving up 
my stenograp hi 
work. For me, jour 
nalism has become a 
pastime—a hobby to 
indulge in during my 
spare moments 
something to turn to 
after a day's work 
But stenography its 
and will be my ca 
reer. I love it' 
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Service Offers Opportunities 


A short résumé of the advantages of jobs in the 
Public Service — not only Federal, but State, 
County, and City, as well 


By HELEN WATERMAN 


HE young stenographer is often at a loss 
Te know where to turn for her first job 

It is a familiar wail—“They won't hire 
me without experience, and how can I get ex 
perience if no one will hire me?” 

It will pay not only the novice, but th: 
experienced secretary, too, to watch the bulle 
tin boards of post offices and other public build 
ings for notices of Civil Service examinations 
True, to qualify one must meet a lot of com 
petition, but in Civil Service (with rare ex 
ceptions ) jobs are handed out on a merit basis, 
and the fact that her hair is not blonde nor het 
ankles shapely does not affect a girl's rating 

Civil Service offers advancement opportuni 
ties that are often lacking in private business, 
except in the larger corporations. In the more 
common setup, of a boss and his secretary, 
when the boss retires, voluntarily or not, the 
stenographer is simply out of a job. In Civil 
Service, someone else will take the work over 

if not herself, then at least she will wisely 
make herself invaluable to the new man on the 
job. Also, there is a constant opportunity for 
advancement among the office personnel—if not 
in the partic#lar office involved, then throug! 
examinations and transfers to other depart 
ments 


EXPERIENCE requirements for a junior 
typist or stenographer examination are usually 
low. No experience, simply ability, is required 
to take the Federal examinations for Junior 
Typist ($1260 yr.), Junior Stenographer 
($1440 yr.), or Senior Stenographer ($1620 
yr.). States, counties, and municipalities vary 
in their demands, but if some experience is 
necessary and you have had none, it should 
easily be possible to acquire enough to qualify 
Many public offices occasionally employ 
emergency help. These do not need to be Civil 
Service. It may be that the list of eligibles is 
exhausted and temporary appointments are 
made until an examination can be held. Floods 
and storm-damage repair may require a large 
corps of workers in a hurry, without the for 
mality of Civil Service red-tape. The Council 
or Legislature may need a file of reports 
Temporary appointments are often limited to 
a certain specified time, as, for example, fifteen 
days; but a girl will make an impression, good 
or bad, in that length of time. If she is better 


than the average run, she is likely to get 
another call, and when the examination does 
come, if her experience requirements show that 
she has already won the recommendation 
the public official for whom she worked, s 


will find that the written part of the examina 
tion is her only hurd 


IN order to secure such emergency work, be 
alert for these opportunities. When an ill wind 
blows, make it be to your good. Figure out in 
advance where you would like best to work, 
und leave your name and phone number on 
file in the individual offices. You will be told 
that all employees are selected through Civil 
Service Explain that you plan to take the 
next examimation but are anxious to succeed 
and want any experience you can get. It might 
even be advisable to offer to work only fo 
the experience, depending somewhat on th 
ofhce and persons involved. Leave your name 
also with the Civil Service Department, so 
that you can be notified when examinations 
are held 

If you know someone with “pull,” don’t ig 
nore that opportunity. An introduction to the 
right people is no more “dirty politics” than 
an introduction to the personnel head of a de 
partment store or corporation. It is when an 
employee uses influence to cover up inefficiency 
that trouble brews. Give good service and 
loyalty to the one that employs you, but re 
member that vour final duty 1s to the citizens 
regardless of whether or not your political 


friends are in power 


P| BLIC service requires a vast amount of 
tact and an ability to keep office matters to 
oneself. Promotion may be slow and injustices 
frequent. On the other 
are steady. usually offering short hours and 


ind, Civil Service jobs 


fair pay. Associates have also had to pass ex 
aminations, and are therefore likely to be 
above average. Civil Service itself offers a 
protection to the employee by assuring a heat 
ing if dismissed without just cause 

Civil Service employment (city, county, 
state, or federal) is worth trving for. And if, 
in the meantime, a more attractive private job 
comes along, it does an applicant no harm to 
say: “I have passed the Civil Service examina 
tions. These are my ratings.” 
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YOU MIGHT TRY USING ENGLISH 


Don’t be too sure you don't need this admonition, too, till you've 
watched your speech in the light of these pertinent suggestions 


By C. T. RYAN 


ER advisor couldn't convince her that 
she should study anything but stenog 
raphy. He told her that she would need 
to know some business forms, that she would 


be expected to know the fundamentals ot th 


language, and that it would be to her credit 
to speak a little more the way other peopl 


spoke He told her that she might even im 


enunciation 


But t advice went unheeded. The gi 
was going to be a stenographer, and, as sh 
understood it, the man who did the dictating 
did the talking. He wouldn't be concerne 
about Aer English, or how she spoke 


The young lady lasted one week on her first 
ob. Then she was told she couldn't hold th 
position without more knowledge of English 
It amazed her that her boss should be s 
fussy But it was the boss who paid het 


MARY JONES had been assigned the 
switchboard in one of the girls’ dormitories 
at the college. She was to earn part of het 
expenses by doing this work. Mary arrived 
and was put on the switchboard. At the end 
of the first day the dean of women told Mary 
she was sorry her speech was so poor. They 
could not keep her on the board 

Out of sheer interest, a woman interviewed 
higher-ups in the business world, 
men who were considered money-makers, just 
to study their speech and language. She tound 
that not one of the six used cheap slang, that 
not one of them bellowed when he spoke, m 
did he mumble. He used concrete expression 
and minced no words. He might swear mildly 
smoke incessantly, drink moderately—but his 
language was one of the tools by which h 
made his living. He cared for it meticulously 


EXPERIENCE would seem to indicate that 
boys and girls getting ready to work in busi 
ness offices should acquire the habit of using 
passable English. And it might add to their 
chances of success if they learned to speak so 
that they could be easily understood. “Your 
language is you,” one writer warns us 

After all, it is no more difficult to say “yet,” 
‘get,” and “just,” than it is to say “yit,” “git, 
and “jist.” No more time and energy need bx 
consumed in saying, “Is that as far as you 
can go?” than in yapping that meaningless 
expression, “Is that all the further you can 
go?” So why continue such speech habits? 


Some persons contuse the verb drag witl 
the verb drug, and speak of the road as “hav 
ing been drug.” They likewise confuse Aany 
hung, hung with hang, hanged, hanged. And 
whenever they do, they speak of the person 
who “was hung.” 

| know the English language is rarely con 
sistent, and to decide on forms by analogy is 
to invite trouble. We do very well with frees 


fy frosen, but we strike a snag when we 

start out in the same way with squeese. Th 

anguage 1s not only inconsistent, it is als 
ingeable. Some torms go out of style. | 

on your guard with dive and plead 

_ 

I HE impression we make upon our listener 


more than repays us for the effort we take u 
sounding all syllables of a word like w-o-let 
and di-a-mond. The vowels are the beauty 
giving part of our languag« theretore t 
slight them is to make our speech unpleasant 
to listen to. Practice in reading poetry, wit! 
a special effort to sound the vowels, will hel; 
one’s speech. It should give us some satisfa 
tion to know that our manner of speech is n 
irritating. We can be among careful Ameri 
cans who are not lip-lazy 

On first meeting a person, whether socially 


or in business, we automatically “size him up 


And, believe it or not, all of us use about th: 
same procedure. We look at his appearan 

We watch his manners, including his manne 
isms. We listen to him speak. Here are three 
things every applicant for a job may expect 
his prospective employer to try on him 


You will note that all three are things whic! 
we can control more or less. We can dres 
neatly and appropriately, and watch our groom 
ing. We can learn to stand with an erect 
posture—not slouch—and can learn to sit in a 
chair gracetully and comitortably 

We may pass those two tests and fail on the 
third as soon as we open our mouth and utter 
our first sentence 
begin early to watch our speech behavior. N« 
one was born with bad habits of speech; o 
Everyone acquires which 
About the first thing w: 
notice in a speaker is his voice 


good ones, either 
ever sort he has 


WE may need some special help to improve 


our speech. It may be that we do not know 
where to begin. We may not know wherei: 
we sin. But before we (Continued on page 123) 


That is why we need to 


| 
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Soucek puts his Underwood through its paces 
at Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


, . ve 
Flying Fingers 
had the thrill of 
t typists demonstrate their mas- 


F you have watching any 
of the expert 
classroom or at a 


at the rapt 


tery of the keys in your 
Business Show, 
gaze of this group of yeomen and radio signal 
men at the trade conducted by the 
United States Naval Training Station at Great 
Lakes, Illinois. It is not likely that these lads 
will ever contest Chester Soucek’s typing hon 


you'll not wonder 


s¢ hool 


ors (he is one of the country’s celebrated 

typing “champs”), but they can put to good 

use in their work for Uncle Sam, afloat and 

ashore, all the pointers that they can gather 

trom seeing how the top-notk hers do thet 

stuff”! 

es yr " . 99 

Key Tourists 

4 EY TOURISTS,” the New York Sun 

reporter dubs the typewriter com 


panies’ expert demonstrators, in an interesting 


article in the October 7 issue introducing the 
newest member of that select coterie—Miss 
Margaret Hamma, of Brooklyn, New York 


Amateur and Professional typ 
ing championships last summer, with a record 
of 149 minute for an hour. You 
probably remember seeing her picture in the 
International Business Machines’ 


who won both 


words a 


announce 


ment in our September issue, and perhaps you 
saw the 
gave her? 

The occasion of the article in the Sun was 
her selection by the business and professional 
women’s organizations of Greater New York 
and the Transcription Supervisors’ Association 


write-up the American Magazine 





THe 


NEWS iw WORD 


as Business U mia r ting ) gar She ius the 
irst woman in twenty-five years to capture 
the typewriting championship! 

Mr. Albert Tangora, who has held the In 
ternational Commercial Schools title for a 
number of years, w second place, writing 


which was faster thar 


I hird place 


142 net words a minut 
is last established record f 141 


went to Cortez W. Peters, with a net speed 
t 141 words a minute 

Miss Hamma also won the 30-minute Ama 
eur Typewriting Event, writing at the same 
speed of 149 words a minut 

The Open Typewriting School Event was 


won by Miss Velma Crismon, of Knapp Busi 


ness College, Tacoma, Washington Phe 
World’s Novice Typewriting Event, writing 
for 20 minutes, was won by Miss Helen M 


Sayer, of New York City 
Cortez W. Peters, 

won the Portable Typewriter 

minute event, speed of 115 

minute 


Washington, D. ¢ 
contest, a 20 


with a words a 


Speedy— 
as Well as Artistic! 
ARBARA HENTGES, 


State Championship in the typewriting 
speed contest at Newton, April 
and a scholarship for the School of Business 
York City, has 
one, a 


who won the 


lowa, last 
Practice and Speed in New 
sent us two very well done “typies” 
peacock, and the other entitled “The Farmer.’ 
Both are done in tapestry style. We wish we 
had room to reproduce them and the many 
other shorthand and typing designs received 
from and pupils. There isn't even 
space to describe them all. We can 
only some of the most attractive that come in 

There was a Hallowe'en picture by Dorothy 
Hellemann (Tremont, Illinois, High)—ex 
ceptionally well done—a witch riding the skies 
on her broomstick, accompanied by the pro 
verbial black cat with arched back, and at the 
left, a gay and grinning pumpkin 

Although rather late, we do want to men 
tion the New Year’s greeting from Grace Du 
pont, of St. Charles School, Providence. She 
used the cross-stitch design in black and red 
to make an old-fashioned couple. The girl in 
poke bonnet and hoop . irt is greeting a young 
man in top hat and \, cil-fitting coat, leading a 
cocky little black dog. And we must con 
gratulate, the designers of the fine po 


teachers 
mention 


too, 
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AND PICTURE 


trait of George Washington (Faustina 
Puccinelli. of Woodland. California) 
basket of Easter 


South Royalton, Vermont) 


cheer (Kenneth McGuire, 


Among the shorthand designs was one by 


Lois Barnes t Oakland Township Hig! 
School, Illinois, of a charming little cottontail 
all dress« ip in Easter nery Chelma 


' 
High ~ hool, 


head; and you can 


Bridges Stockton ( Missouri 


drew a very fine Indian 


practically hear the melody of the 
Meadow Lark (the Kansas State Bird, by the 
Anna Patricia, of the 


which was the work 


sweet 
way) sent by Suster 
Tipton High School, 
student, Martha Ann Fletcher. 
We wish we could show you the 


ection of pictures designed by the pupil 


gram 


4% Miss Kathryn A. Long, Franklin Bor 


re High Scho Conemaugh, Pennsyl 
Vania The girls chose desigi that were 
interesting and decorative—several ot then 


uropean girls in native dress. Our 

gratulations to Darathea Cvelbar, Rut! 
Reichard, Mary Lizzio, Dorothy Wilson 
Josephine Wiktor, Betty Bi 
meal, Nellie Helen Kovalchik ' 


I ma Re ssler 


C'yno, and 


Canada Wins 
Typing Marathon Again 


HE Marat mn 


well Cup stay 


e Urol 


trophy and 
in Canada! ight-hun 


lredths of a word a 


I: 

minute did it—the 
105.96 wpm and 
States, 105.88 
Canadian 

In total 
words the record of the twelve Canadian 
typists was a beat of 923 for the duration 
August 22 to September 6 
In 1939 the winning American team 


Canadian team averaging 
United 


vpm—ain the 14-day race tor the 


1 team irom the 


National Exposition championship 


i the contest 


‘ 


knocke 1 out 1,596,243 correct words, ave! 


aging 82.1 wpm. When the Canadians car 
ried off the trophies last year, their record 
was 1,654,744 words, 


average of 87.7 words per minute. Whether 


which gave them an 


in this year’s copy, or 
part of the teams, the 


it WAS a difierence 


4 
better skill on the 
records took a tremendous jump! This was 
not as unexpected as might be supposed 
however, in view of the increase in the 
individual top speeds in this year’s elimina- 
Canadian 


with a speed of 


tion tests. Only three of the 


team came into the race 


and the 


119 


Ameri 


less than 100 wpn andi only tour of the 


ans. Ouida Wood, of Houston, Texas, an 
Gertrude Molinnis, of Regina, Saskatchewan 
both had typed at 120 

Che 8,641 sheets of paper used in the Mara 
thon this year thats the i Miss White 
is seated 8 1 typed tron tin ve vol 
umes of Franklin D. Roosevelt's Pul Papers 
and Addresses. Both teams were nearing the 
completion of a second typing of this materia 
a total of 1,030,031 words) when time was 
alled on the fourteenth day Lach team mem 
ber had typed tor one it a time, twice a 
lay during tl tourteet i) What a test 
t the stamina of the tw riters that were 
kept constantiy ictiol 

Im the t test i the | S. won 
the copy I t works 1 Shake 
speare Che Canadians won their first victory 
m H. G. W (ut f Hist y 











Joan White, of Vancouver, captain and 
“champ” of Canadian team 
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IN THAT TRANSITION 


THE LEARNER 





PERIOD 


Some practice steps that help smooth the way from mastery of the 
simpler forms to fluency and control on the longer combinations 
By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


FTER the mastery of the most irequentl) 
used words, the transition to the writ 
ing of less frequent, longer words 1s 

sometimes difficult. There are various reasons 
for this, one of which is the simple fact that 
the hand is not trained to execute the longer 
outlines, no matter how easy they may be 
Such training is a matter of practice, perhaps 
a little like learning to run after one has 
learned to walk. But when learning to run 
one is not afraid of falling down. One may 
expect to fail or to fall down at times in writ 
ing long and comparatively untamiliar words 
but there is no reason to be afraid. The word 
may be entirely new, or it may be new onl) 
in its shorthand form. At times the hand will 
not be able to get it all down on paper; some 
times it may be all there, but not in the most 
fluent form; or the outline written may ever 
be altogether wrong 

If this should be true, that it has been writ 
ten incorrectly, much practice should be put 
m the word, for a mistake once made is only 
too likely to occur again. Every effort should 
be made to insure against any mistake in the 
same word in the future Sut how fortunate 
it is that these longer words are learned while 
a mistake may still be corrected! And it will 
be found that whatever hesitation one may 
feel at first in tackling unfamiliar words will 
rapidly diminish until the writer has learned 
to take them in his stride 


THE object, then, is to increase the fluency 
of one’s writing beyond the stage of singk 
units of effort. Phrasing is an excellent aid 
in this direction, because the words that make 
up the phrases are all single words with 
which the writer is familiar, but they con 
stitute a long enough shorthand form to train 
the hand in the execution of forms tor longer 
words Just as the phrase is made up of 
familiar words, so the long, strange word is 
made up of letters or groups of letters for 
which the shorthand forms are already fa 
miliar, Knowing an outline with a certain 
combination of characters makes it a simple 
matter to construct the shorthand outlines for 
new words you meet that contain the same 
combinations 

For instance, if you are familiar with the 
shorthand form for social, it will be easy for 
you to construct outlines for words like 
credential, commercial, essential, beneficial, and 


the others in the following drill 


¢ 
} 
7 
7 
4 
/ 
“ \ 
s ré 
C 
{ 
, 
—- 
? 7 > 
“+s a 
: ) 
Ce r , yZ, 
—L 
L- CO 
suctal, credential, commercial, essential, beneficial 
srtthcial; booklet, bracelet, tablet, outlet; confuse, in 
fuse profuse refuse transfuse, diffuse; function 
myuncts sanction, compunction, sunction; export 


omport, deport, import, passport, purport; graduate 
actuate, insinuate, insinuation; latitude, altitude, apts 
tude, fortitude; accurate, decorate, operate, penetrate 
narrate 


Practicing the shorthand forms with an ey 
to fluency even more than precision will trai 
the hand to the easy, flowing motion so es 
sential to rapid writing, and the approach t 
perfection will follow as control becomes mor 


automat 


11 Is sometimes helptul to write long words 
or phrases bit by bit, although care should be 


taken to work on the word or phrase until the 


complete torm can be written without any 
pause his gives practice not only on the 
word or phrase in hand, but also on whatever 


shorter forms are part of the word or phrase 
It is rather like the game of finding how 
many smaller words can be made out of, for 
example, the word California Take the 
phrase / will be glad, writing first 7 will, then 
I will be, be glad, and finally / wll be glad 
Such a word as academic, for example, may 


be practiced by syllables 


However, this device ef syllabic writing 
should be employed only when difficulty is ex 
perienced in getting a smooth and flowing 
outline for the complete word. Examples 
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perience wit nqguering strange words would 
have eliminated my nervous hesitancy, and 
, even if I could have done no better than to 


write “Mr. Tos,” I would then at least have 


been able to go on steadily 





‘ ; ‘ 
o DURING the learning stages a very effective 
et - ew step toward smooth writing is the practicing 
f new or dificult words before the dictati 
of the material in whi they occur Chis is 
a device your teacher probably uses, and witl 
>? 4 4 7 } ‘ ; 
j J } P / - which you are familiar \ wn study 
4 lhorough practice of new words o ing wu 
, , evadicable, visualization your sl thand i I al 
7 ASses t tha DOOKS, IS ¢ 
——— , , 
FHIS expedient of dividing the outline in sential lo s s may be added th 
long phrases is even more helpful and may be simpl t that » derivatives (s 
more widely used, because each part of a i 
phrase 1s a phrase in itself. We may begin t 
vith the simplest of combinations of words 
and increase fluency by adding a word at a 
’ . > 
time until a longer but still frequent phrase 
is a matter of one thought, almost of one mo ‘ 
tion. Examples r> 
“ } “1 
) } ‘ y ? 
- 2 
4 # 
7 ‘ “ heck, checks, checked; hick, hick kicked; bond 
a bonds, bonded; endorse, endorses, endorsed; enjoy 
enjoys, enjoyed; big, bigger, biggest; resign, resigns 


resigned; fail, fails, fasied 


I will, J will not, I will not be, I will not have; 

an, | can not, I can not be, I can not have, I con Simple sentences of the writer’s own con- 

not see; you have, you have not, you have not been, : , leo , 
you have not been able; I should, I should be, I struction may ve made up to include. the 
hould be glad, I should be glad to hear, I should practice words These sentences should be 
he glad te hear from you . , on 
very simple, however, so that the mind will 

10t be distracted in writing them In the 


WHITH the increase of fluency and control , 
that results from these practice steps, a definite 8TOUP OF words In whi h the final ¢ is always 
increase in self-confidence will be noticed. We 
to do the things that we do well, so 


ht ever 


written, for example, the practice mig 
all like something like this 
as the writer's ability increases, his conhdence 
also increases until he is entirely free from any 
fear of “not being able to get it down.” Thus, 
he will be able to write the words he has 
veard a few seconds before while retaining in 

is mind the words that are being uttered by 
the speaker. New and strange words will b 
easy hurdles in the course of his writing 

I remember when I first began the study of 
shorthand I attempted to take down a speech ‘ 
on the radio. The speech began: “Mr. Toast ae — 
master, distinguished guests, ladies and gentl she @aineed the train: @ t was : 
men—”" In my previous practice I had never 
toastmaster. and, al IN writing shorthand, as in most other things 


though it is expressed by a simple form, its the fun always 


encountered the word 


j ’ ite the same materia 


bewilderes It we had alwavs a 
ld soon | 


infamiliarity, in a writing sens« 
me. When I had written it in full I was s ver and over, we 
To go back t ulking and 
pleasure im run 


se interest 


hopelessly far behind the speaker that there 
was no chance ot catching up A little ex example. there would he 
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Chapters Seven to Nine 
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g il 1 always to run over the same 
. | ] } > : + « ] ’ 
y iu s k with enthusiasm, and without 
teal nt new words and new phrases that 
resent themselves You will be surprise 
tten y ill want to use them after you 
: , ‘ ‘ 
iv discover and learned them I 
eal that st in the mick of time, 
\ Say t \ rseit 
\ : king ot being in time, notice that 
your M; il has given the word thanksgiving 
n this month of November when (sometime 
ther Thanksgiving occurs \ happy 
; ) ’ 
Drill Frequent Phrases 
ri on reque n irase: 
(HAPTER SEVEN 
J , at ae at any time at any day, at ar 
ky 1 t know t note, ought ¢t 
” ” m attention, to my credit, t 
” , , to mail to make known, tt must b 
t must may be that, it might be, it may not 
b ” 1 time, what to do, to draw 
| jo not, we do not know, we do not 
want, they d t believe u do not say, I don't 
s don't, the | t believe, to him, write him, tell 
him ” told him, they told him, I hope you 
ave, I hor s will find, I hope to hear from you 
ve Aope ti ’ ’ rr?’ I am sorr you wi 
} rr ; f wnt, at an early date, earl 
ret fe ” t fe da a many years 
} ] , , f sthle a5 r ; is fp sstble you 
must sure e feel sure, you may be sure me 
wer er taey eve we were not “ were 
not, the , not, t earl m ear attents 
r yr cf i” yr tt 
Cuaprer Eicut 
onl “u picase for 7 iong ttme m a rdance 
with the m t ; ur future me gna women, out ; 
nm, OF , r three, at a loss, on the 
ry hand. } ‘ f fj ; : s, number of our 
ne of t ” , 1 d, up to date ught 
; r f tite meantime number of 
ear tk k wv, let me know, as @ matter 
f , ti past juring tne past year, 
/ ’ n with the, look into th 
natter ! tt matter, mar f these, more and 
more ind then ne of the best, uith or without 
th vet et fhe matter ss a rule b the we 
} r ” “rse f tome wm the first tn 
j ’ f business, nm the world 
la , mor r i itt , veck ,r he 
Cuartrer Nine 
rT. 500 Ibs ‘ 9 Ibs 5 100 Ibs $ 001 
bs a pound, a hundred pounds, a thousand 
pound fe pounds, 5 gallons, 500 gallons, 5,000 
gallons, 5 slilons, 5 ( gallons, @ galion 
5 barr 5 barrel 5 ) barrels, 500,000 barreis 
5 barrels, a barrel, 5 bushels 500 bushels, 
5 feet, 5 feet, 5,000 feet, 500,000 feet, a foot, few 
feet, few hundred feet, 5 cwt., 5 o'clock, 5 francs, 


per hundred, per hundred feet, per hundred dollars 


per thousand dollars, several hundred, several hun 
dred thousand, several hundred dollars, several hun 
dred thousand dollars, several million dollars, feu 
dollar 5 cents, 5 per cent, 5 per cent per annum, 


square feet, 12 square inches, 12 
yards, dollar and a quarter, dollar and «a haif, 
post f.o.b., 5 h.p., Umited 
States of America 


4 square yards, 2 
cubic 
dollars and 
States, United 


cents, office, 
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You Might Try Using English 


Concluded trom page [17 


msuita i 1\ ‘ 
nsuit ? ? « 
we are | \ illyv at i if y i itive 
true index , it | kn 
me spec st t t t his 
patients xtra s of iv an 
told them t rink a quart of milk a day. He 
wou lr t k wit thet nti thev tollowed 
is first advice 

WE shou k wit t lenitist, tor 
One's teeth may luence ne's alt 1) 
ayed teeth may xluce that condition about 
which ever r best triends hate to intorm us 
But. also, they may interfere wit pees 
lt you dont believe you talk with your teet 
listen to sor me wil as ist had his re 
moved; « to someone who ts just learning 


to talk with a new denture 
Getting ready tor that a jol 
should send us to our physician and dentist 


Good health wi 


application tor 


even apart trom our speecl l 
help any person get a job. So will bad 


health—being pale and lacking in buoyancy 
prevent one trom being considered, no matte! 
what preparation he may have had. Then, to 
good healt loes influence nes beauty al 
charm, al | attractiveness goes i Zz Wa 
toward landing an interview whicl ill lea 


toa positi ” 


I! is unfortunate that so Maly young peopl 
interested in preparing themselves tor 


graphic or clerical work think they do m 


need anything beyond proficiency in ty] 


taking dictatior Here at State College ws 


frequently find students on NYA who hav 
had typing and shorthand in high school, but 
who have to be assigned to work other tha 


that for which they think they are prepare 
If they cannot use acceptable English, speal 
na voice easily understood, instructors can 


In the 


No instructor t 
my knowledge has objected to the personal ap 


not use them offices 


pearance of a college student sent to him by 
the assignment committee. But very frequently 
beer 


they Aave refused to use some who have 


assigned then they couldn't 
ise Englis 
You 


ikely it will help 


might try using More thar 


¢* ¢ @ 


> PEOPLI und take 
if you will sit up and take 
ind take notice. 

Frank 


will sit up notice of you 


notice of what 
makes them sift up 
Romer 
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SHALL I TRY for CIVIL SERVICE? 


Advantages and disadvantages of working for the Government as 
compared with private business, and some data about the tests 


By ESTELLE L. POPHAM 


ANY of your triends are employed by 
M the Government—one of ten adult work 

ers is—and you are probably wondering 
if Civil Service would be a good held tor you 
to enter when you complete your stenographix 
course. Several Federal employees were asked 
to discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of Federal typist and stenographic positions 
so that you might compare them with those in 
private industry. Here is what they reported 


Advantages 


YALARY. The beginning salary for the 
junior typist is $1260 a year, or $105 a 
month; for the senior typist or jumtor ste 
nographer $1440 a year, or $120 a month; and 
for the senior stenographer $1620, or $135 a 
month. The Women’s Bureau of the Depart 
ment of Labor found the median salary for 
women clerks over the country to be $99 a 
month. In other words, even the junior typist 
earns in her initial position more than the 
average experienced clerical worker. In_ the 
entire Federal Civil Service at the close of 
1937, the average annual salary was $1871, o1 


$156 a month 


AUTOMATIC PROMOTIONS. Beginning 
on July 1, 1941, automatic salary increments 
are granted every eighteen months to em 
ployees who have not attained the maximum 
rate of compensation for the grade of position 
held and whose efficiency rating is good or 
better than good 


(,OOD WORKING CONDITIONS. A 
typical working day for Washington Federal 
employees is seven hours long. Saturday is a 
half-holiday. Vacations of approximately a 
month with pay are given to Federal em 
ployees, and leave with pay up to fifteen days 
annually may be taken in case of illness. Many 
of the offices are air-conditioned. They are 
well equipped with the most efficient appli 
ances, and the quality of the supplies provided 
is high 


SECURITY. New employees are piaced on 
probation for six months. If during that time 
they prove unsatisfactory for any reason re- 
lated to their work or conduct, they can be 
discharged. However, after the expiration of 


the probationary period, the employees receive 
permanent appointment or acquire Civil Serv 
ice status Then they can be dismissed only 
tor such reasons as unsatisfactory service, mis 


when reduction ol 


conduct or delinquency, o 
force 1s necessary. In actual practice fewer 
than one per cent of the employees are dropped 
even during the probationary period 

\dequate provision for old-age retirement 
and disability insurance is made. Three and 
me-halt per cent of the employee's salary 
goes into the retirement fund, the Government 
contributing the rest 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING. Federal employ 
ment offers many opportunities for training on 
the job. There are seventeen different types 
of in-service instruction offered, providing both 
cultural and job training. Stenographic work 
ers are given speed-training drills so that they 
can prepare for promotional examinations on 
the job and without the expense of tuition. In 
addition to classes actually given by the Gov 
ernment, evening courses are given by seven 
colleges and universities in Washington where 
l‘ederal workers can continue their education 


EKQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOM 
EN. Since the Federal Government does not 
discriminate as to sex in making appointments 
or promotions, women have as good chances 
lor promotion as men, 


EQUAL SALARIES FOR  EQUAI 
[ASKS. In private industry salaries frequent- 
ly depend upon the whim of the employer. A 
stenographer in one department may have a 
comparatively easy position and receive a 
higher salary than one working much harder 
in another department. In the Federal Civil 
Service, however, the duties have been stand- 
ardized and are listed on job analysis sheets 
according to modern personnel administration 
methods. Because of this classification, equal 
pay is provided for equal tasks. 


NO “HIGH PRESSURE” METHODS 
Stenographic output in some modern offices 
has been reduced to a “piece work” basis 
Cyclometers measure the number of typewriter 
strokes, typewritten lines are counted, or the 
number of square inches typed is computed to 
determine the pay of the operator. In Federal 
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moeSition mwevel nost typists ‘ 1 ste Tt 

apher ‘ tell you that very ttle of tl 
| } 

A rk 1s hore Wit ressurl 


LIFE IN 


live in 


WASHINGTON. Many 


towns in 


appotntees 
the torty 
They could 


small any one of 


eight states or in our 


ig! territories 


not aftord to go to a city to attempt to secure 


a position, but by taking the examinations 
they will have an opportunity to live in a large 
ity in a different section of the country thar 
they might otherwise see. The cultural advan 


, " \ } 


ages in \Vashington are superior to those 


the towns fron vhich thev come 
PERSON 
ing the pr 


FITTED 


y»bationary 


rO THI 


period tl 


LOB. D 

employee 1s 
another in ar 
and the 
most suc 


px sition to 


to find the type ot work 


shifted from one 


effort typ 
yf environment in which he will be 
cessful \ real effort is made t fit the square 


peg int i Square 


PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. A 


recent innovation mm the Service ts the prom 
tional examination. An employee who desires 
a transter to a position involving new duties 
may take a non-competitive examination t 


work 
non 


demonstrate his proficiency in the new 


\ passing mark only ts required tor this 
examinatiot as his mparative 


—_ 


ompetitive 


oTrnsi« 


ranking 1s not 


Disadvantages 


nder the new law 


YERVICE RATINGS 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. Living expens 


Washington are notoriously hig! A recent 
appointee said, “Living costs are almost doubl: 
he living costs in Kansas City.” The persor 


from an Eastern city may find Washingtor 


es no higher 
i, but the small town gir! will fee 


than those to which he is 


at they are excessive 


VETERANS 


ice men automatically 


to their ratings; disabled 
] 


PREFERENCE. All ex 


have 5 per en idded 


serTy 


veterans and vet 


erans’ widows have 10 per cent added to thei 
test scores. Because of this preference, the 
most ethcient worker may not receive the best 
position. In tact, between 1919 and 1937 


twenty fiive per cent ot all WmMeMeniments were 


made from these groups 


FEW HIGH-SALARIED JORS. In private 


induetry women wh have heen with thei etm 


12 
} s i Tl years nore 
irn al t " ’ ewcomers. | 
(,overnn | we t yroportion of 
gh-sala OSITIONS IS \ small. Salaries 
maid by (501 ment ft t more respon 
ible positior are usually considerably wel 
i t al for positions t comparable 
sp . ite eT vyment 


Noo RIIMI 


OMP! 


val rg2nizations pay one and one-hait 
rmal salary tor verti work, In 
(,overnment service, however, no provision its 
ache vertime compensati 
Ri LD TAPI [he enormous at mt of re 


tape tound in (Crovernment agencies irritates 


manv people 


is attempts 


ire made ft preserve the merit system, em 

lovee ki \ t it patronage still exists ‘It 

nt what | but whom you know 
’ yf 


TENURE FOR THE INCOMPETENT 


' : lismmiss and supervisors 
hind it difhcult to get rid of the incompetent 
I bett s leave when private em 
nlovment att ‘ x and the poorer en 


QVER-TRAINED EMPLOYEES. It is 
meceivab hat some employees may be over 
+} 


the duties they are called upon t 


CURTAILMENT OF ACTIVITIES BI 
CAUSE OF POOR BUDGETING. Sinc 
are not available until appropriated 
partments are 


activities of some d some 


the end of the year to sucl 


an extent that the flow of work is serious! 


IRR! XAMINATIONS. Examis 
ations a wiv niy t xisting egister 

re xhaust und a goo andidat 
ant t if 1 ft i 1 i in t ente 
yovernt t \ \iter t amination ha 
pecn take t may tx twi years bel ‘ 
name on the eligible list is called, althoug 


hances of appointment vary with conditions 
ly times i emergency appointment f-11 
exvamienatior latively & 1) 


NO INCENTIVI ) NITIA 
rivi After a time tive vorker nterest is 


lulled. a feels doomed to a lif of re 


(one writer savs U’ 


matin 


nless ree as ived wit 


the national service, it is difficult to appre 


tate h trv mar cide vaches< nf as 
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me gues up the Inerarchy, until in one big 
central personel agency a man or woman 
becomes but a name, a card in the file with a 
few dead facts on it, and a bunch of old dusty 
papers tucked away in the records.” 


Taking the Tests 


F, having studied the question from both 
Bite you decide that you would like to 
work for Uncle Sam, you will want to know 
how eligibility for taking tests is determined; 
what the tests include; how many persons 
usually pass; and if you do pass, whether you 
have a good chance of appointment 


THE examinations are announced on the 
bulletin board of any first-class post office, o1 
you may address a card to the United States 
Civil Service Commission in Washington or to 
the field office in vour district, asking to be 
notified of the next examination in which you 
are interested. You will be eligible for ap 
pointment if (1) you are a citizen of the 
United States, (2) have legal or voting resi 
dence in the state or territory claimed for at 
least one year preceding date of application 
(3) are between eighteen and fifty-three years 
of age, (4) are in good health, and (5) not 
more than one member of your family living 
under the same roof with vou ts already in 


the classihed service 


I 


THI Jumor Typist examination consists « 
two parts: a general test of judgment, metita 
alertness, ability to understand written ma 
terial, and knowledge of grammar and spel 

ng; and a typewriting test in two parts 

straight copying for ten minutes, line for line 
and a rough draft test. These two parts re 
ceive equal weight. The Junior and Senior 
Typist tests are identical, and your placement 
m the Junior or Senior register depends on 
your rating on this test. The Junior Stenog 
rapher test includes the typewriting test plus 
two five-minute periods of dictation at % 
words a minute, either of which you may 
transcribe but not both. The Senior Stenog 
rapher test consists of the typewriting test 
plus two 120-word “takes.” one of which vou 


transcribe 


FREQUE NTLY applicants do not do as wel 
as they can on examinations because of the 
crowded conditions under which the tests are 
administered. If you plan to take the test here 
ire four suggestions that will be of value 


1. Do not use an unfamiliar typewriter. Practice 
m the machine before the test, even if you have to 
make a trip to the renting office the day before the 
test. (Applicants furnish their own machines.) 

2. Try to get a seat near the front of the room 


for all dictation tests 
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3. Follow the typewriting py line for lin 


4. Practice for the test in an atmosphere of cor 


fusion in order to develop power of concentration 


OF those who took the Federal test in 1938 
approximately two-fifths passed (made a grade 
of 70) on the Junior Typist examination and 


about one-fifth passed the Senior examination 


About the same proportion passed the steno 
graphic test 

Chances of appointment depend on tw 
things—the activeness of the register and ap 


portionment according to population. If you 
live at some distance from Washington, your 


state is more likely to be under its quota 
than if you live in { imity to the capital 
where many applicants receive high ratings on 
the examinations 

I! you art anit stat A preparing lor a 
position in the Civil Service, listen to the 


advice ot those now em \ d (Jne sugg@ests 


Increase your vocabularies My boss said l 
was the first secretary he had ul that wasn't 
thrown for a ten-vard loss bv his vocabulary 

\nother savs We need grammar gran 
mar, and more grammar.” \ third 
stresses the importance of learning secretaria 
techniques, especially the use of the telephone 

On one point all employees whose opinions 

ere asked agre« (,et it meht | wvracy 1s 

e thing that matt s most’ 


When Studying Shorthand 
Suggestions by MRs. H. FE. BARNES 


FURN off the rad 
? Practice penmanshi irtiis tor it ieast 


ten minutes 


3. Prepare your Shorthand Manual assign 
ment as follows 


(1) Analy Apply the ile of writing t 
very word. Do not grow wearv of seeing 
the application of the rule in the case of eac/ 
word, even though t! same rule applies in 
SUCCESSIVE CASES 

(2) Retra Voca isten (hear " 
ou retrace \t 7. ld vocalize s 
OTK that ve bh vord up into its 
omponent sounds. (1) , Repeat this 
gai and again; but 1 r to the point where 


‘thought” does not accompany your retracing 
(3) Read. Cover the longhand words and 
epeat the reading process until vou can read 
\ithout hesitation 

(4) IVrite. Cover the shorthand outlines and 
repeat the writing, comparing, and criticising 
processes until you can write with ease and 
accuracy. When your assignment is dictated 
to you in class, vou must write rapidly and 
cerrectly 
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VERNE FROW BLACK STAR® 


Vampire Peak, Bad Lands 


South Dakota— 
the “Coyote” State 


SUEUR is credited with 


Sioux Falls region of 


HARLES LE 
having been in the 
with Dakota around 1683 
Minnesota River 


what is now S« 
French fur traders plied the 
about 1700; the Verendrye brothers explored 
the state’s Black Hills in 1743 in 
search of the sea, and later traveled along the 
Missouri to the site of the modern capital 
Che first building erected by a white 
man (in Charles Mix 
the 1780's, but the first white settlement, near 
the present Pierre, was not started until 183] 
Fort Pierre was built in 1832 

Pioneer Minnesota farmers tried to settle on 
this state’s alluring lands in the 1850's but 
succumbed to their fear of hostile Indians and 
fled 4 successful settlement was effected at 
Yankton by 1859, but the population of the 
entire territory was only 12,000 by 1870. Four 


tlamous 


Pierre 
County) was built i 


ster’s men discovered gold 


vears iater, (4 " 


Is and the rush was or 
DEADWOOD lively and characteristic min 
ing settlement, gained 6,000 inhabitants by 1876 
and became the subject of thrilling tales of 
adventure and the symbol of fabulous wealth 
[The famous Homestake gold mine, one ot the 
whole world’s richest, was located in 1876 and 
Lead City mushroomed around it almost over 
night. The railroad was extended to Yankton 
by 1878, but traffic continued by the ever 
interesting stagecoach of the colorful West 
Such was the “Great Dakota Boom” of 1879-86 
It was followed spontaneously by the move- 


ment for dividing Dakota Territory (named 
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tribe, the Dakotas, or alliance of 
Spotted Tail and Sitting 
px riod ) 


for a Sioux 


friends, of which 


Bull 


were active chiefs of that 


February 22, 1889 


Ry the Enabling Act of 


the southern half of the Territory became the 


State of South Dakota, which is divided almost 
equally east and west by the Missouri Rivet 
Rolling plains constitute the eastern area. Its 
vast prairies made agriculture so casy and 


prosperous that more than half the populatior 


preponderantly foreign—Scandinavian, Rus 
sian, and German), lives on farms: and nearly 
ill, even in the industries—dairy products 
sugar, meat packing, lumbering, and milling 

ire in some wavy interested in agricultural 
activities. Indian corn holds first place among 
the crops, wit! iy a close second, and wheat 


the rival Barley, oats, rve and flax 


also are cultivated, and potatoes claim an im 


grain 


portant place. Butter and cheese are exten 


sively produced. Vast herds of cattle and 
sheep are raised, and an enormous wool clip 
is taken: hogs and turkeys increase income 
from livestock 

THE western half of South Dakota holds 
various interests besides that of mining gold 
silver, tungsten, and other minerals. In_ the 
southwestern part are the Bad Lands, as 
eroded area ! 1) to 50 miles in width 
whose remaining “Cathedral Spires” tower as 
high as 300 feet above their base surroundings 
Anima! ils great age have been found 
in the VW e River Bad Lands. Northwest 


Continued on page 142 





SELL FROW GENDREAY 


Mount Rushmore Memorial 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





COME, LET’S RALLY TO THE CALL 


And go all-out for a Proficiency Program that will prepare you 
to render the efficient stenographic service the country needs 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


HE impact of the demand for good 
2 anean writers and typists—and more 
of them—is a bit staggering Stenog 
raphers are important to the nation’s business, 
and with the expansion of industry comes the 
need for more stenographic help. Stenog- 
raphers, like true, free, and liberty-loving 
Americans, will rally to this call for their 
services—proficient and determined to do the 
job well 
These insistent demands may make some of 
you students a little restless—over-eager to 
hear coins that you have earned jingling in 
your pockets. Listen: Now is the time for you 
to prepare for the position and responsibility 
that must inevitably fall to the lot of every 
proficient stenographer—not only during the 
mad fury of preparation for defense but, later, 
when the country settles down to the earnest 
task of reconstruction and the rehabilitation of 
nations now at war. It is then that the weed- 
ing out of the inefficient begins, and you want 
to be at the top of the list of the efficient. So 
do a good job of training now. 


IN order to make your shorthand and type- 
writing practice more interesting and zestful, 
chart a course along the highway of achieve- 
ment with certificates and awards from this 
Department! As you earn them, one by one, 
you will be pleasantly surprised to see how 
easily and imperceptibly your speed and fluency 
in shorthand and typewriting have grown. 
When you graduate, you will be ready to take 
up the task of stenography in the office, and 
to handle your full share of the work. Business 
men appreciate willing and capable assistance, 
and will remember that you have rendered it. 

The awards to be earned will serve as mile- 
stones along the path of progress. There are 


l. The Writing Progress Pin for good notes. 
A satisfactory style is necessary to swift exe- 
cution and fluent and accurate reading. The 
Writing Progress Pin is the first milestone 
for beginners of shorthand. It requires that 
you establish a smooth, fluent writing style 
and correct forms. After you have received 
this pin, you may begin shorthand penmanship 
practice in earnest; writing correctly, fluently, 
and swiftly for the Membership Certificate. 


2. Membership Certificate in the Order of 
Gregq Artists Hundreds of thousands of short- 
hand writers, residing in practically every 


country, are members of this largest of short- 
hand organizations. Some day an enterprising 
Greggite, with ability as an organizer, will 
weld this fine group of shorthand writers to- 
gether by means of a host of local clubs for 
social and professional activities! 


3. The Complete Theory Certificate testifies 
to a sufficient knowledge of the principles of 
shorthand with which to build a shorthand 
vocabulary. You should take the Complete 
Theory Test just to satisfy yourself that you 
are able to apply the principles you have 
learned 


4. The Junior O. A. T. Certificate is the 
coveted award of beginners in typewriting. You 
have only to “set up” the short test published 
elsewhere in this issue. The requirements are 
neatness, good arrangement, and accuracy 
Simple, isn’t it? But you'll be proud to show 
your beautiful Junior O. A. T. Membership 
Certificate to your family and friends as evi- 
dence of your progress in typewriting! 


5. Senior Vembership in the Order of Artis- 
tic Typists is for the advanced typist. The ad 
vanced student of typewriting or stenography 
who can, within a reasonable time, set up a 
satisfactory arrangement of the published copy 
of the test will receive the approval of the 
Beard of Examiners for the O. A. T. Certifi 
cate, and may, thereafter, consider himself a 
better-than-average typist. Neat and attractive 
letters, like immaculate attire, beget and hold 
favorable attention. There is no time limit for 
typing this test, although you should previ 
ously have passed a typewriting speed test at 
40 words a minute, While the number of times 
in which you may try for the perfect copy is 
not a factor of qualification, you ought to try 
to make an artistic and perfect copy in not 
more than two attempts. It is a good project 
to work on, and excellent practice to try to 
accomplish. 


6. Shorthand and T ypewriting Speed Awards: 
In the second semester, many of you begin 
ners will be ready to take the 
a. 60-word Dictation Test for the 60-word 
Certificate 
b. Competent Typist Test for the 30-word 
Progress Certificate 
Some of you beginners, as well as all of 
you advanced students, will be ready for the 
a. Dictation Test at 80 words a minute 
b. Typewriting Speed Test at 40 words a 
minute. Certificates are awarded on both 
tests. Continued om page 130) 
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ADVANCED students, and stenographers 
interested in improving their speed in type- 
writing, will continue practice for the higher 
speed awards 


a. Competent Typist Gold Pin for 50 words 
a minute 

b. Competent Typist Certificate for 60 words 
a minute 

c. 80-word Competent Typist Pin 


For the ambitious student who will buckle 
down to shorthand practice, there are the 


a. Shorthand Speed Certificate at 100 words 
a minute 

b. Gold Pin for 120 words a minute 

c. 140-word Pin 


There are attractive awards for higher 
speeds, but these will suffice to show you how 
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interesting your shorthand and typewriting 
study and practice may be if you have objec 
tives for which to work. Remember, practice 
and plenty of it, is necessary for improvement 
and success in your particular training! Don’t 
shirk. Establish a program for your practice, 
and hold to it. The beautiful awards offered 
here are not the only attractions for serious 
study, but they serve to focus your attention 
on your practice now. The evidence of good 
preparation is a successful career. You will 
read in the pages of this magazine many in 
stances of young stenographers making good 
because they entered business fully equipped 
to undertake the job assigned to them 
Efficiency and ability mean economic inde 
pendence and security in the years to come 
Cheerio ! 


How to Use the Transcription Project 


(See November plate on page 136) 


HETHER you are a student or a 
stenographer, your transcription speed 
generally increases in direct ratio to 
your speed in typewriting, other things being 
equal. If it does not, a study should be made 
of the reasons why. Many studies have shown 
that most of the speed in transcribing is lost 
through hesitation. It may be that an outline 
is not legible enough to be read, if the copy 
was dictated. There may have been doubt about 
the spelling or division of a word—or the use 
of punctuation! Perhaps a word was totally 
unfamiliar 
The Transcription Speed Project, published 
in this department each month, may be used 
in many ways, but we recommend that you 
use it to build transcription skill. After your 
magazine arrives, turn to the Transcription 
Project, read it over once, then take it to the 
typewriter and see how fast you can type the 
letters. Check the transcript to see that it was 
correctly done. If there was not an increase 
in facility over the last month’s work, you 
should assign yourself the task of improving 
Since beginners (unless they are O. G. A 
members and write very legible shorthand!) 
often lose time in pondering over outlines, it 
is good practice to alternate the transcription 
of your own notes with some speed practice 
from well-written shorthand. The Project is 
counted ready for use. There is encouragement 
in watching skill grow 


A GOOD student will observe everything he 
does very carefully so as to improve upon it. 
If you transcribed from dictation, and had to 
hesitate over some outlines, due to faulty con- 
struction, what did you do about it? You 
should have encircled those outlines and writ 
ten them over just as often as was necessary 


to improve execution at your highest speed, Ii 
hesitation in transcription was due to unfa- 
miliarity with an outline or word in the copy, 
did you encircle it and make a point of looking 
it up immediately after the transcription was 
over? 

Are you preparing a special list of new words 
in a notebook, and keeping it handy for ref 
erence and study? If you had to pause to con- 
sider how a word should be spelled or divided, 
did you make a trip to Webster’s Dictionary 
after it was finished? If a shorthand outline 
is new to you and you are unable to read it in 
the plate, ask your teacher before the actual 
transcription begins 

Perhaps your transcription speed didn’t in 
crease because your typewriting speed was not 
any better this month than last. In that case, 
turn to the Competent Typist Speed Test and 
practice it until you are definitely typing at a 
faster rate. You cannot expect to improve your 
transcription speed very much if your type- 
writing speed remains static 


I is important that the student of shorthand 
study the causes of his errors or failure to in- 
crease facility in transcription, and seek a 
remedy. Stenographers will find that practice 
on the Transcription Project and Competent 
Typist Test each month will definitely improve 
their daily transcription assignments in both 
speed and accuracy 

Student Transcription Progress cards have 
been made available to teachers for use in the 
transcription classes. A record of the progress 
of each student may be kept month by month 
A sufficient number of these cards to supply 
a class will be mailed upon request. Students 
will find the study of their record each month 
an incentive to practice fer increased skill 
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Not only is it important to increase speed ot ) \ lranscription Speed Proj 
transcription, but this transcription should be ects upon which to practice so far this year 
correct, as well. Students must learn quickly Che first letter of this month's project ts a test 
to transcribe their notes accurately. Only ett Uh e 200 words in it. Two hun 
error-free copy is of any value either in the red words in four minutes—that ts the goal 
fice or in the classroom. Do not wait for f every good student-stenographer in_ th 
vO teacher to check your copy tor errors transcription isses. Iw undred words m 
Si tenogray r must r NEVER not mo than 6.6 minut wuld be the mum 

il the ume mustake twice, th abit ol mum expected of y 
sear y for, analyzing, and correcting all If you fall below that speed, you need t 
errors § d be acquired while you are in the give very attent to \ transcription 
class Business expects accuracy rk. Now. to the test 
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Honorable Mention Pin Winners—O. G. 


Kdana M. Borntrager, Gal 
lagher School of Business 
Kankakee Illinois 

Grace Dobbertir Our Lady 
of Mercy High School 
Kochester, New York 


May Yonehiro, Route 1, Box 
245, Loomis, California 
Dorothy Hodson, Junior Col 
lege of Connecticut, Bridg¢ 

port, Connecticut 
Jean Wasechek, St. Mary's 
\cademy, Milwaukee, Wis 


Mary Demetrakis, 1108 Mary 
land, Gary, Indiana 
Carl Spence, Blizabethtown 


College, Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania 
Maxine Nay, Las Vegas High 


School, Las Vegas, Nevada 
Satoru Kusumoto, Kauai High 
School, Lihue, Kauai, T 

Laura Lee Davis, High 
School, Marysville, Kansas 

lorraine Weltman, 11401 
Saywell Avenue, Cleveland 
Obl 

Kichard Tidwell, High School, 
Deering, Missouri 


Ktuth Kombney, Hartwood, Va 
Helen Hollrieder, Scotch Cap 
Road, Quaker Hill, Con 
necticut 
Irene P. Rush, 154 Thornton 
Street, Roxbury, Mass 
lols Hittman Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls 

South Dakota 

Kmnma Baroudi, Atlantic Un 
ion College, South Lancas 
ter, Massachusetts 


Ueatrice Korizky, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Vincent Husoveky, State 
Teachers’ College, Blooms 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Iuciiie De Nigris, 44 Home 
Terrace, Kast Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Virginia V. Evans, High 


School, Rush Springs, Okle- 
homa 

Jean Brunetta and Stelle 
Rodriquez, Cathedral High 
po Gallup, New Mex 
lex 

Juanate Hughes 
Ottawa, Kansas 

uth Holder, High School, 
Spring Valley, New York 

Kmily Ogorek, 78 May, Buf 


High School, 


falo; New York 

Alice Eklund, High School, 
Roseau, Minnesota 

Junior Brewer, Community 
High School, Paw Paw, 
Illinois 

Stella Cater, LeRoy Business 
College, Westmount, Que 
bec, Canada 

Betty Foster, 673 Delaware 
Avenue, Saint Paul, Min 
nesota 

Helen Taylor, George Wash 
ington High School, Dan 
ville, Virginia 

Kvelyn Baker and Beverly 
Fleissner, Deadwood High 
School, Deadwood, South 
Dakota 

Kthel Amondson, Route 1, 
Box 366 A, Centralis, 
Washington 

Kdmond Cisneros, Belmont 
High School, Pasadena, 
California 


Dorothy Jean Crozier, Al- 


toona School for Secre- 
tarles, Altoona, Pa 
Dora Castigiioni, 102 Main 
Street, Butte, Montana 
Kleanor Bauverlein, Our Lady 
Queen of Peace High 
Ne North Arlington, 


New Jersey 
Therese Valois, Presentation 
of Mary, Sweeteburg, 


Quebec, Cane 
Mary Helen Alvey, High 
Sc 


. Owensboro, Ky 
Barbara Davis, 588 Califor 
nie Street, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts 
liis Baker, High School, 
ackson, Minnesots 
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(Concluded from the October issue) 


Lenore Van, Spalding Acad Willedra Mershon, 205 Wu 
emy, Spalding, Nebrasks lard Hall, Stillwater, Okla 
Beverly Kappes, 231 ; homa 
Pearl Street, Pomona, Cali Lorraine Clapp, Oklahoma 
fornia Agricultural & Mechanical 
Marion Shiner, G A K College, Stillwater, Okle 
Memorial High School, homa 
Wiikes-Barre, Pa. Dolores T. Groebner, 510 


North Payne Street, New 


Zilpha Meador, High School, 
Ulm, Minnesote 


Puyallup, Washington 
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A. Contest— 1941 


Mary Masunga. Kt. 2. Box 
881, Bellevue, Washington 

June Camenisch, San An 
selmo, California 

Olive Nelson, 710 North 7 
West, Cedar City, Utah 
Barbara Seguin, 259 Nort! 
Avenue, Burlington Ver 
mont 

Doris Olson, High School, 


Lead, South Dakota 

Agnes Savitskas, 86 Or 
chard Street, East Hartford 
Connecticut 

lDbuane Cappelen, High Schoo! 
Willmar, Minnesota 

‘ecile Boyer, Pensionnat Notre 
Dame de Lourdes, Eastview 
Ontario, Canada 

Betty Dahlberg, 415 E. Cur 
tice Street, St. Paul, Min 
nesota 

Jacqueline Laniel 2450 SI 
Antoine St., Mentreal, 
Quebec, Canada 

Helen Pellegrino and Louise 
Healy, St. Ann's Boarding 
School, Lachine, Quebec 
Canada 

Nancy Jo 
Falls 


Toecoa 
Toccoa 


Burton, 
Institute, 
Falls, Georgia 
Marcella Eurkaitis 
68th St.. Chicago 
Kenneth Butler, San Angek 
College, San Angelo, Texas 
Leatrice Yamagata, P oO 
Box 5. Hakalaup. Hawali 
Kvelyn Slater, Western School 
Commerce, Vancouver, 

i Cc Canada 

Marie Allingham, 818 
“DD” Street, Colton, 
fornia 

Betty Dunlevwy 
ness College, 
lowa 

William H. Wurster, High 
School, Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania 

Lucile Witter, 1542 Jonquil 
Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 

Constance Ho, 763a Sheridan 
Street, Honolulu, Hawall 

Stella Clermont, Our Lady of 
the Sacred Heart Convent 
Ottawa, Ontario, 

Ruth Benson, 418 8. 
Avenue, Maywood, Illinois 

Victor Chew, 2 Bouquet Lane 
Batavia, Java, Netherlands 
Indies 

Neoh Hock Lim, c/o Great 
Eastern Life Assurance 
Company, Litd., Ipoh, Perak 

Mrs. Marjorie Woolfolk, 2971 
Imperial Avenue, San 
Diego, California 

Anita Ruth Lamar, 
Street, Normal, Illinois 

Hortense Wentworth, 546 So 
Main Street, South Brewer 
Maine 

Max Putz, Jr 


2449 W 
Ilinots 


East 
Call 


Bayless Bust 
Dubuque 


303 North 


230 Strauss 


Street, Buffalo, New York 
Irene G. Doering, 1523 Pierce 
Street, Sioux City, lowa 

Doris I Tyrer. 


= 1‘. om 

Avenue, N. 5, 
Washington, D - 

Chool Wah Pun, c/o Anglo 
Oriental (Malaya) Ltd, 
Malim Nawer, Perak, Fed 
erated Malay States 


Evelyn L. Smith, Farley, New 
Mexico 

Charies S. Van Winkle, 5119 
Vanderbilt Avenue, Dallas 
Texas 

Frances Mastropietro, 400 


New Market Avenue, South 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
Dorothy Bailey, 14 Railway 
Avenue, Cortland, New York 
Juanita Vaughan, 1535 P 
Street, Washington, D. C 
Lydia Hess, 316 So. Manos 
Road, Upper Darby, Penn- 

sylvania 

Santa Urgo, High School 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut 

Hayas Takashige, 3450 Camp 
bell Avenue, Honolulu 
Hawaii 

Sue Oura, 525 “‘N’’ Street 
Sacramento California 
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November Test Material 


t 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 
November copy is good as membership tests antil 


December 25, 1941) 


1. T. Test 


In copying this test, see that the white space all 
around the copy is of even width, that the type is 
clean and the ribbon sufficiently dark to be easily 
readable 


HE WROTE ON THE CEILING 
Thomas Wolfe, who died recently at the 
was hailed as a new genius of 
Six feet, six inches of 


shook the 


Junior O. 


age of 37, 
American literature. 
dynamic energy, his 
world of letters. 
Writing of Thomas Wolfe in the New 
York Times Book Review, Peter Munro 
Jack said, “I remember him stretching him 
self impatiently to write on the ceiling 
because there was no paper handy.” 
Stretching himself to write on the ceil 
ing! Here is a word picture of a man 


writings 


reaching toward an ideal—stretching him 
Nothing could stop the 
superb expression of his thoughts and so 


self into greatness. 
he reached the ceiling of achievement in 
his chosen field. 

There is a ceiling in your life and mine 
toward which we also should reach. It is 
the better life we can live, the better work 
we can do if we stretch ourselves! Stretch 
ing ourselves means stretching our hearts, 
our minds, our spirits—setting new marks 
in life, climbing to new heights. 

Look upward at your ceiling and stretch 
yourself toward it!—The Silver Lining 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


Type the following test in your best style, using 
separate sheets for the two parts. Be sure to recheck 
to see that your tables are correct 


Part | 

EXTENT OF DEFENSE  PRO- 
GRAM. The authorized Defense program 
has now reached a total of $56,536,000,000 
according to the latest figures compiled by 
the Office of Emergency Management and 
published in the official weekly bulletin “De- 
fense,” issue of September 23. Nearly six 
billions more will be added if the request 
for the second Lend-Lease appropriation is 
approved, as expected. These figures do 
not include $3,674,000,000 of foreign or- 
ders for military supplies and materials. 
Adding this, the total amount to be ex- 
pended in this country, chiefly from June 


1940 on, and to be Americar 
producers, has reached practically $66,000 
000,000. 
This total 
tually incomprehensible. It is almost twice 
the total expenditures by the United States 
in the last war. It 
times the value of the country’s railroad 
systems, which required half a century to 
build. 
though it includes army pay and subsistence 
Lend-Lease foods, etc. Single sections of 
the program, which are intended to be com 
pleted in a matter of months, exceed in 
scope the greatest projects the country has 
ever before undertaken. Thus the tooling 
tor the bomber program alone calls for ex 
penditures equal to the cost of the Panama 
Canal. 


supplied by 


is so stupendous is to De vit 


is equivalent to three 


The great bulk of it is for arms, al 


The immediate tank program calls 
tor expenditures equal to the cost of two 
Panama Canals. 


Part I] 
DEFENSE FIGURES. The 


summary of the financial 


ofhcia! 
program is as 
follows: 

PROGRAM 


Authorized program, June 1940-Sept 
1941 preliminary ) $56,536,000.000 
Army ; 24,607 ,000,000 
Navy 6,978,000,000 
Lend-Leas« 7,000,000,000 


Maritime Commission 


2,494,000,000 


RF and subsidiaries 3,240,000,000 
Other agencies 2,217,000,000 
Foreigr rders in U. S + 674.000.0900 


DISBURSEMENTS 


tal disbursements April 1940 ¢t 


August 1941 $9,282.000,000 


August 194 1,172,000,00 

July 1941 1,070,000,000 

July 194 176,000,000 
Paid on contracts only, July 1940-Aug 


1941 (estimated) ...... 7,272,000,000 


The following is a breakdown of the pro 
gram prepared by the O.P.M 
$ 8,154,000,000 
3,358,000,000 
4,181,000,000 


602,000,000 
12,518,000,000 


Naval vessels, parts 
Merchant ships 

Posts, depots, fortifications 
Housing (defense) 
Airplanes, engines, etc 


Industrial construction 2,150,000,000 
Machinery, real estate, et +.804,000,000 
Ordmance ...-c0->- 11,937,000,000 
Equipment, supplies 7,944,000,000 
Payroll 2,997 000,000 


Subsistence, travel, mis 2,371,000,900 
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November Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
vach error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 


facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


The calf did not whimper but he never ceased to 
tremble. He stayed poised against his mother with his 
eyes as terrified as ever. The voices of the men rang out 
so close that the beasts expected to see them emerge from 
the trees at any moment. Now and again echoed the 
sound of a stick striking the timber. Closely packed to- 
gether the whole herd waited, trembling, but hesitant. 

All at once they swung round. More beasts were 
racing toward them, stags and does were running pell 
mell and wild-eyed, jostling one another and gulping at the 
air through dilated nostrils. They drove hard into the 
herd, sweeping them away in a whirling swarm. One or 
two old stags, that were beside themselves with rage, low- 
ered their antlers and withstood the shock with all their 
might, but they could not stop the stampede. 

Red ran close to his mother’s side, so close that he was 
touching her. Around them the rest of the beasts formed 
a solid mass, rushing along in a surging wave. 

The beasts ran on at something short of a gallop, with 
the does in the van and Barren ahead of them. Now and 
again she laid back her big ears to listen to the men in 
pursuit. The clatter of the hard hooves echoed from the 
frozen ground, but athwart it she could still hear the beat- 
ing of cudgels against the trees. 


Old as she was she knew not much more than the 
young calf with the red coat. Almost from birth the beasts 
of the forest know the essentials of all they need to know. 
But all the years she had lived had brought her, one by 
one, memories which came to her aid, added enlighten- 
ment to her prudence, and guided her steps more surely. 


Strokes 
48 
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Strokes 
Sometimes her memories made her heart, the heart of a 1682 
beast only too often pursued, beat faster. So it was this 1741 
morning. 1751 
As she ran she listened for the baying of hounds. She 1806 
awaited it with a kind of hope. A hunt with hounds, once 1864 
the first alarm was over, would leave the females in peace 1923 
in whatever refuge they chose. 1955 
But this hunt was no ordinary hunt. Strain her ears 2008 
though she might the old doe could catch no sound of a 2063 
hound echoing through the air. The men before whom 2115 
she was in flight were advancing through the forest with- 2171 
out hounds, and this unhurried advance of theirs awak- 2224 
ened in her a sinister foreboding. 2260 
It was the memory of a shooting-beat, a massacre with 2314 
gunshot. The thought of it made her coat dank with 2366 
sweat and her tongue dry in her mouth. 2406 
Gradually she slowed down. Then all at once with a 2458 
start of fright she changed her direction. The other does 2517 
behind her bumped into her back and swayed as they slid 2573 
on all fours. The herd streamed on again in a scuffle of 2631 
scraping horns, panting loudly. But by this time all the 2689 
beasts had followed Barren’s right-angled turn. They 2743 
were now running along the verge of the forest and 27 
parallel with the path. 2819 
The clearing formed by the path lay on their left side. 2876 
Between the trees could be seen a double row of flags 2930 
floating on taut cords. They were white and red, these DORA 
streamers swaying in the morning breeze. Their two rows 43 
were one above the other, the first hung about three feet 101 
from the ground, the second three feet higher.— From 3147 


“‘The Last Hunt,’’ by Maurice Genevorx. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute periead.| 





Words for special practice: sweeping, whirling, swarm, surging, athwart, cudgels, 
enlightenment, echoing, massacre, swaying. 
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Transcription Speed Project 


(359 Actual Words) 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ANNUAL 


Monroe H. Conlee, Presiden: 


NHE Forty-Second Annual Convention v1 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso 
ciation, held at Seattle, August 18-21 

turned out to be a calm, harmonious, and suc- 
cessful meeting For months preceding the 
onvention, the storm clouds had gathered; the 
earth had rumbled; and a hot wind had blown 
in an anti-clockwise whirl from East to West, 
but when it reached Seattle and came in con 
tact with the fresh, invigorating currents 
sweeping down from Mount Rainier, it 
vaporated like a volatile gas. The skies 
leared; Seattle gave us perfect weather; Jim 
Royse and his local committee contributed a 
week of unexampled entertainment; and from 
President McAtee’s presidential address to the 
results of the election contest, the convention 
proceedings will compare with the best of pre- 
ceding years. 


4 SPIRIT of harmony prevailed as East met 
West and made the acquaintance each of the 
ther and saw that both were competent, pro 
fessional-minded reporters, smelling neither of 
tar nor brimstone. There was a spirited elec 
ion contest on the last day, but that only 
served to illustrate the democratic, American 
way of settling issues and determining th 
sense of the majority. Candidates may rave 
m the hustings, they may flood the electorate 
with their claims and their pamphlets, but 
when the voters go to the polls and the ballots 
are counted, fact has a way of showing up 
fiction and of deflating swollen egos 

The highlights of the convention from this 
member's viewpoint were 

Jim Royse and his talent for sound, able 
leadership in a profession which needs it. 

President McAtee’s strong, forthright ad- 


eB. A. 
MEETING 
194] 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Reporter, 
New York Supreme Court 





Louis Goldstein, Secretary 


iress, recuunting a year of constructive en 
deavor, especially in the educational feld 

Berry Horne’s masterly reports of the Com 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws, as well 
as the work performed by this committee 

Joe Neitlich’s report of the Education Com 
mittee, and a realization that, after long years 
of futile endeavor, this committee has launched 
upon a program of true educational benefit t 
reporters; the first results of which program, 
as printed in the Shorthand Reporter, have 
aroused the interest of members of the bar as 
well as of our membership generally 

The timely address of the Honorable Al 
bert E. Stephan, of the State of Washington 
Bar, on “A More Perfect Union.” 

Hal Etter, giving, without notes, an in 
tensely interesting, comprehensive, instructive, 
and well-expressed report of the Legislative 
Committee and the outlook for the coming 
year. 

The scholarly research behind Al Blume’s 
stereopticon lecture on “Highlights of Modern 
Shorthand”; as well as Al’s patience in en 
trusting his really clever brain children to the 
mercies of a troupe of alleged actors. 

Louis Goldstein’s ad lib performance in the 
bus returning from the Seattle Yacht Club 

The perennial enthusiasm exhibited tor the 
shorthand clinics; for | have a sneaking rotior 
that more tangible reporting good ts accom 
plished in these outline forums than in almost 
any other single feature of the program. Olli 
Watson’s year-in-and-year-out contributions 
are always a highlight of any Gregg clinic. 

Joe VanGelder, pacing the floor in five 
syllable strides before the convention, and de 
claring that his vocabulary is deficient 

Grover Summers’ clever, climactic, and 
painless operation on the symposium, “Labor 
Union Afhiliations.”’ Continued on pace 139 
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From a Reporter's Notebook 


Notes of HENRY B. WALKER 


Official Reporter, District Court, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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And. the 
tested election, with its 
election of Monroe Conlee, of 
president, and Louis Goldstein, of New 


as secretary 


highest highlight of all, the con 
ballot and the 
California, as 


York 


secret 


doubt that many other 
ned at the 


Like a 


important 


I HAVE no 


things hanes 
Lriing lap} 


convention which | 


have not noted good witness, | have 


strictly to what | 
somebody told me | 


stuck saw and not what 


have often observed wit! 


mortification that a lot of things do happen 
while I am not present and which I learn 
nothing about until the convention proceedings 
ire printed; and then, when I inquire in be 


tlderment of « ubiquitous secretary how | 


mussed something, I am told. “Oh 
’ 


occurred 


uld have 


while you went for that drink 


t Coca Cola—remembert 


Place of convention for 1942, Salt 


lowa Reporters’ 
ravyt Association held its 


thirty-iourth annual meeting at the Hots 
Marshalltown on 


lowa Reporters’ 


; 


Tallcorn at August 


hrst and second; at which the following 


theers were elected tor the 


coming yeal 


, , Carl V. R Dubuque 
President: T. M. Thompson, of Creston 
i Vice-Presider Ve n L. Grant, of Des 
M s 
retary Pa Skarsta Hampton 


AN outstanding highlight of the convention 
Elliott on Ex 
which Mz 


methods of the board and 


was an address by Gordon | 


aminations for lowa Reporters, in 


Elliott explained the 


recounted some of the interesting experiences 


of the board in examining applicants. It was 


an instructive address, tollowed by discussion 


m the floor 


‘ 


\ paper by Virgil Kittleman, of Creston, on 


Machine Recording, was an interesting and 


realistic exposition of an equally realists 
subject 
rhe feature of the annual banquet was an 


Leslie | 


elected vice president of the 


address by lurpin, of Omaha, Ne 
braska, the newly 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 

Not to always popular 
creasingly important shorthand clinics; the 
Gregg Clinic being conducted by A. E. Brand 
enburg, of Clinton, and Harvey J. Kittleman, 
of Winterset; and the Pitman Clinic by Scott 
Reiniger, of Des Moines. We quote from the 
report of the Gregg Shorthand Committee of 


} 


forget the and in 


the association 


he following projected program emanated 
from the Gregg Shorthand Clinic at the recent 
Marshalltown meeting, and the same is sub 
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OUTSTANDING lowlight, or sad note. of 


the convention: Bill Warne t's resignatior 
as treasurer Il can’t remember the time when 
Bill Warnement was not treasurer and when 
we didn't take it for granted that would 
emain tlhe ett nt faith servant of the 
\ssociat nm perpetuity Personally, I hop 
Is es lat 1 means nly that le is ¢xX 
tremely busy getti t profitable transcript 

| neers clect ! the com Veal ite 
Mon H¢ ee Ang president 
Lester | Turpin Omaha, president 
Louis ( te {f Ne York City , ry 


Lake City. 


Association Meets 


mitted as its scope of activity 1 t coming 
eal 

A ‘¢ s { at the 
Fort Des ) H Des \ S . 
N embe \ \ 

Phe h 

h re r : ‘ 

Ss g ‘ 
Grege re " s . M 
Harvey ] Kittlema Chairma ( na tha 
( ommiuttee Winterset ! ¢ a 
present t same N ( 

4. 1 

“ a 

t ns f ecte 
i at 

Bas 
tee, throug ‘ S.RLA unde 
take t { i) Awa 
Contest als f | 
lests ‘ 
Re \ r ; Alec 

XK t I as R 

Your Gregg Shorthand Committ f the 
I.S.R.A. feels that its program is indeed wel 
within the interest of attaiming t t t pro 
ficiency in verbatim shorthat I ting, and 
in carrying out t objective « bot th 
I.S.R.A. and N.S.R.A 1 the advancement 
ol he interest ol tive : rtila | tins 


protessiotr 


THE first : ' t Ca 


VY. Riley i t T t " 


\l reporte! \\ i lal t mad 
ness and eftectivenes it i COS R. law 
and its admunistrat \ 1 ights 
t the « g parag | M | cy 
Mcssakt 

O Iowa Shorthand Reporters’ Associa 
tion 1s in every sense a proltessional organiza 
tion Today there are five states, possibly 
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six, where reporters operate under C.S.R 
laws. Kansas and New Jersey were added to 
the list during the past year. C.S.R. laws 
have been proposed in Utah, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. Obviously, the trend is toward 
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certification of shorthand reporters. In othe 
words, the march is on to have enacted report- 
ing laws of the type which we, in Iowa, have 
enjoyed for more than twenty years. Our 
record is indisputably one of progress a 


WHO'S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Brilliant Boys from Bronx and Brooklyn 


Introduced by EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





Max Silberberg 


HIS is only the beginning of my short 

hand career,” says Mr. Max Silberberg, 

after being congratulated on winning the 
Gregg Diamond Medal. He has high ambi- 
tions; hopes and expects to make the Supreme 
Court, and be able to take dictation at un- 
heard of speeds, 

His enthusiasm is boundless; even a broken 
leg could not detain him as he climbed the 
ladder of shorthand success. He’s of the ath- 
letic type and can proudly display medals won 
in the realm of basketball and baseball. How- 
ever, he has no medals for prowess on the 
football field, but, instead, had a broken leg as 
a memento of his efforts in this sport. This 
broken leg interfered with his regular study 
of shorthand; however, even during the long 
months he was confined to his bed he did not 
lie idle, but persuaded his elder sister to dic- 
tate to him every day—while he wrote and 
read back his notes—just to keep himself in 
shorthand shape. This part of his training 
must have been good, for it was not long afte1 
returning to evening school at the New York 
School of Shorthand that he won the 175- 
words-a-minute award, And he has now 
trained his younger sister to continue as dic 


tator. 

Mr. Silberberg’s winning the Diamond 
Medal brings the name of the Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, into the lime- 
light once again, for it was Miss Roslyn Kauf- 
man who taught him the rudiments of short- 
hand. Speaking of the time that he joined the 





David Chutroo 


class, Mr. Silberberg writes: “After being pet 
suaded by a friend of mine to take up the study 
of shorthand, I enrolled in the shorthand class 
and was placed in a group of 40 girls.” It must 
have been an effort to concentrate on work 
when surrounded by so many pretty girls! But 
he evidently managed it. However, “From the 
beginning to the end of my studies in stenog 
raphy,” he says, “I hated it intensely, but stuck 
to it as I knew it would be of much value to 
me upon graduation. A few days before grad 
uation, I had a conversation with Miss Kauf 
man, one of the stenography teachers, who 
suggested that I stay over an extra term and 
enroll in the shorthand reporting class. She 
said that | would be better qualifed to obtain 
a position after such a course.” 

It was during this advanced course that the 
transfer from hate to love took place; what 
had been a task became a hobby. “I became so 
fascinated with the rapid writing and intro 
duction to court reporting that I made up my 
mind to continue my studies.” 

You know the rest of the story. He contin 
ued, attended a private school for more ad 
vanced work in the art, and now is listed 
among the 200-words-a-minute writers! 


AVID CHUTROO, who lives in the 
Borough of the Bronx—the borough of 
the Universities, its local lights call it—in the 
City of New York, is another Evander Childs 
High School graduate to win the Diamond 
Medal. He is now employed in the office of 
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the Superintendent, United States Court 
House, in Manhattan. Mr. Chutroo learned 
his elementary shorthand from Miss Ida ( 


After attended the 
Evening School Institute, 
completing a two-year course in shorthand re 
He gives credit for much of his suc 
David D. Geddes and 
who guided him up to 


graduation he 
Division of Pace 


Goldberg 


porting 
cess in this field to Mr 
Mr. Henry 


Schreiber 


and over the 175-words-a-minute hurdle. Mr 
Chutroo also took speed dictation at the 
Morris Evening High School from Mr. Max 
H. Scheinbach 

THI first position that young Chutroo ob- 


tained was with the New York Public Library 
on Fifth Avenue which 
collection of shorthand 
publications in the country. It the 
shorthand collections that were formerly in the 
libraries of Charles Currier Beale, the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
David H. O'Keefe, Norman P. Heffley, Jerome 
B. Howard, Ensign Rockwell, and 
William making a total of 
upproximately 10,000 separate volumes, exclud 


How 


that magnificent edifice 
mtains the largest 


houses 


Julius 


Dawson Bridge, 


ing uncatalogued pamphlets, leaflets, etc 


much time Mr. Chutroo spent in delving into 
the historical volumes of the lithe and noble 
irt of shorthand we don’t know, but we do 
know that he kept his eye on shorthand pro 
ficiency, After working for approximately six 
years as semor page at the Library, he took 
the Civil Service test for Clerk-Stenog- 
rapher and eived an appointment. He now 


holds a secretarial position to the Superinten 
dent, New York Buildings, Public 
Building \dministration, Federal Works 


Group ot 


Agency 
Chutroo was still in school 


while Mr 


won the 


It was 
that he 
at 120 words a minute, in competition with the 
best that the local schools could provide in the 


silver (second-place) medal 


way of competition. The contest was held 
under the auspices of the New York City 


Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association 

Mr. Chutroo is now preparing himself at the 
New York School of Shorthand for the next 
Certified Examination 


Shorthand Reporters’ 


Key to Henry B. Walker’s Notes 


Shorthand on page 138) 


4A. We thought we had «a chance to collect them and Gene 
was going t take are f the collection 
MR. BOX When you say Gene.”" who do you mesn 
Gene, J r or Gene, Senior! 4. Yes, Gene, Junior 
Q So he wa t the real owner, Gene, Junior? 
MR BOX The sa ection, for the reason that that 
allie for a talor 
A. Wel | wouldn't know whether to say be was or wae 
Q. Did ay ar mone r give up anything to receive 
tithe ¢t thes tes A XN 
Q. We now, when was this endorsement pleeed on nete 
N 4, which reads as follows Pay to the order of E. A 
Karnes, without recourse. ¢ T Berne’ 
4 Ile | know 
Q@ You don know thet’ A N 


q%. Did Mr. E A Harness pay anything ‘ ae 
hat af accommodatior ‘ lorsement 

4 | wouldn't know Mr Smit 

q You were present when that re 

A. No. 

Q When did y firs see the note N ‘ he T 
Barnes note 

A. It was always held tn the office 

Q. Along with the her notes! 

A. Yes 

Q. And it waen't taken ut at the time notes Nos 1, 2 
and 3 were taker ut, was it Did Mr. Barnes, Jr take 
it out at the time he took 2, and 

A. I don’t remember 

Q Whe delivered these notes 1 2. and t Mr Barnes 
Junior 

A You nea M Ra sea “ t Gen 
Junior 

Q Ye 

A. I did 

Q. Did that r at the Steber hotel’ 

A No 

Q. Did that r 

4. Gene came « to the office 

q. In the Braniff t ling 


Notebook Troubles 
Ry MARGUERITE SCHNEIDER 


A BEGINNING | stenographer 
dl barrasses herself when a 


thought WW muld avy nd the difficult 


and shorthand by my 


often 
little 


Situation 


em 


tore 


I had learned typing 


self and then advertised as a public stenog 
rapher, using my home as an offi One after 
noon a law student, for whom I had done a 
great deal of typing, telephoned me, asking 
that I come to the law building to take dicta 
tion of a term paper that would require cita 
tions from books too numerous and heavy t 
bring to my home 


, 
welcomed every op 


dictation. So I filled 


delighted. for I 
to take real” 


I was 
por tunity 


my pen, sharpened two pencils for emergency 
use, picked up my notebook, and hurried t 
the college 

AT first | is feeling rather proud ot myself 


for I kept up with him quite well, having to 
ask him to 
citations. An | 


slow down only when he read 


uur passed; my feeling of prid 


vanished, and uneasiness took its place. The 
paper was plainly no more than nicely started 
and I was within a few pages of the end of 


my notebook 
I looked 


me—no 


hopefully at the table where he sat 


tacing hope, not a scrap of paper ex 
cept those that marked places in the law books 
The next time he paused to think, I asked 
“Will there be much more?” 
“Oh, yes, we've hardly started yet.’ 
“Then would you please lend me a dime 
I shall need a new notebook in a few minutes 
I am so I didn’t realize that the paper 


would be so long.” 


sorry 


little cha 


gave me 


than a 
annoyance, 


I WAS sorry. and 
grined. He showed no 
the dime, and made no complaint at having to 
wait while I walked to the nearest store and 


more 
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back. I still do his stenographic work, but that 
is in spite of my stupid blunder—and I have 
ther clients who might not have been so 
patient 

Now I always take an extra notebook when 
| go out to take dictation, 1f my current 
hook is even half full. And I carry enougl 
change so that if anything unexpected should 


happen [ will not need to borrow money! 


South Dakota—the “Coyote” State 


Concluded from page 127) 


f this locality, the Black Hills rise above 
7,000 feet and include fantastic formations, 
such as “The Needles,” through the tunneled 
“eye” of which runs a broad highway that 
attracts tourists by thousands The famous 
Crystal and Wind caves and a great fossil 
forest also lure the sightseers. Dense living 
forests of yellow pine, spruce, cedar, oak, 
aspen, and birch clothe most of the Black 
Hills, whose swirling streams, glistening 
waterfalls, tree-fringed lakes, and deep canyons 
add to the picturesque charm. Both hot and 
cold springs occur, and fish and game abound 
This beauty once formed the setting and back 
drop for the Summer White House of the late 


former President Coolidge 


MOUNT HARNEY (7,240 feet) is the loft- 
iest peak east of the Rocky Mountains, Harney 
National Forest stands entirely in South 
Dakota, and Custer and Black Hills National 
Forests are partly within the State. In Custer 
Park looms Mount Rushmore (6,200 feet) on 
whose 700-foot granite facade the late Gutzon 
Borglum almost completed the gigantic portrait 
sculpture with 60-foot heads of the nation’s 
greatest leaders—Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and Theodore Roosevelt—begun in 1927 
In accordance with the elder sculptor’s wish, 
his son, Lincoln Borglum, was commissioned 
to finish the work, which it is expected will be 
completed this year 

THE state has large Indian Reservations, 
but only about 20,000 Sioux remain. South 
Dakota’s per capita wealth (approximately 
$5,000) is the highest in America: her area 
(77,615 square miles) gives her fourteenth 
rank in size, and her population (641,134 
in 1940) thirty-eighth place in our “Parade 
of States.” In literacy, the percentage is 
nearly ninety-nine. Education is fostered by 
excellent school systems and numerous higher 
institutions of learning—normal schools in 
Spearfish, Springfield, and Madison; Teachers 
College, Aberdeen; State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts, Brookings; State 
School of Mines, Rapid City: and University 
of South Dakota, Vermillion 
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Statement of the Ownership. 
Management, Circulation, Ete. 


Required by the Acts of Congress of 
August 24, 1912 


Of Tue Greco Writer, published monthly, except 
July and August, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1941 

State of New York } 

County of New York | ™ 


tefore me, a notary publi n and for the State 
and county iforesaid personally appeared Guy > 
Fry, who, having been duly sworn according to law 
leposes and says that he is the business manager of 
Tue Gree Writer and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the owners | management { ind ta laily paper 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 191 as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form 
to wit 

l That the names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor ind business manager are 
Publisher The Greg Publishing Company, 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John 
Robert Gregg 7 Madison Avenue New York 
N. ¥ Managing Editor, none; Business Manager 
Guy S. Fry 70 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 

4 That the owner is If owned by a corporation 
its name and address must be stated and also im 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or mors 


of total amount of stock If not owned by a corpora 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owr 
ers must be given If owned by a firm, company, 

other unincorporated concern, its name and address 


as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madisor 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg 
President, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 


Guy S. Fry, Secretary-Treasurer, 270 Madison Ave 
nue, New York, N. Y Edmund Gregg, 6 Nort! 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

} That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 





securities are (lf there are none, so state.) None 

4 That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners stockholders, and  securit 
holders f any. contain not only the list of stock 


holders and security holders as they appear upon the 


books of the company but so, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as truste« r in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do net appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association corporation has any interest 
direct r indirect in the said stock, bonds t ther 


securities than as so stated by him 


5 That the average number of copies of ea 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, throug! 
the mails or otherwis« to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is (This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 


Guy S. Fry 
Susiness Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this first 
of October, 1941 


[Seal] Margaret E. Zeberle 


(My commission expires March 30, 1943) 
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i MEET THE MAN 


From “I Was Winston Charchill’s Private 


Secretary” 


By PHYLLIS MOIR 


Copyright, 1941, by Wilfred Fank, Inc 


Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of 
author and publishers 
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Leonardo da Vinei Asks the Duke 
of Milan for a Job 


P From “A Treasury of the World's Great Letters” 4 
Edited by M. Lincoln Schuster 


(Copyright, 1940, by Simon and Schuster, Inc.) 


Repriated by permission of editor and publishers 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Eight of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Nine of the Manual 
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Great Batters Often Fail 


From the “McGill News,” issued by the 
McGill Manufacturing Company, Valparaiso, Indiana 
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panes SKY SERVICE 


By ELISABETH HUBBARD LANSING 


Copyright, 1939, by Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company, New York 
Reprinted in shorthand by 


special permission of the publishers 
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Nancy leaned 

across him to get 

a better view. The 

seemed to be charged 
with a brassy brilliance 
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Special Forms for Accounting Terms 


Suggested by VELMA OVERNE ABNEY 


Continued from the October issue) 
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Western Unionand National Defense 


The New “Weather” Network 
and How It Functions 


From “Dets and Dashes” 
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> You Can’t Cut Down the Clouds < 


From the “Silver Lining” 


Issued by the Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Company 
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